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UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 


UVic gets Canada Centre for Climate Research 

Will develop climate modelling and prediction techniques 



A global coupled atmosphere-ocean climate model will be developed by the Canada Centre for Climate 
Integration and Prediction at UVic to obtain quantitative predictions of both anthropogenic and natural 
climate change/variability. Uncoupled global atmosphere (Fig. 1) and global ocean (Fig. 2) models 
currently exist, and these will be meshed together in the near future. 

Fig. 1: Annual mean precipitation field (in cm/year) from the Canadian Climate Centre atmospheric 
model. 

Fig. 2: Annual mean sea surface temperature from the global ocean model developed by UVic and AES 
scientists. 


heads CIDA-funded shellfish project 


By Robie Liscomb 
The University of Victoria has 
been selected as the site for the 
Canadian Centre for Climate 
Integration and Prediction, it was 
announced June 24 by Mary 
Collins, Canada’s Minister of 
State for the Environment, and 
Dr. Tom Perry, British Colum¬ 
bia’s Minister of Advanced 
Education, Training and Technol¬ 
ogy. 

The Centre will mobilize 
research efforts in climate 
modelling and prediction. It will 
develop a global climate model, 
integrate the results of research 
from various collaborative 
research groups in a nationwide 
Climate Research Network 
proposed under the federal Green 
Plan, and disseminate scientific 
information on climate change 
and variability to government 
and the private sector. 

As a polar country with a 
huge land mass bordering three 
oceans, Canada has a vested 
interest in better understanding 
the climate. The national and 
provincial economies are highly 
sensitive to climate change. The 
efforts and products of the new 
Centre will help guide policy and 
planning for government and the 
private sector in a wide variety of 
areas including agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, water resources, 
and energy. A prime goal of the 
Climate Centre is to stimulate 
involvement of the private sector 
in the fields of climate model¬ 
ling, prediction, consulting, and 
new technologies. 

Biologist 

By Ken Faris 

South America is an oyster for 
Dr. Jack Littlepage, a UVic 
biologist who has been named 
director of a five-year educa¬ 
tional project designed to 
stimulate the Brazilian shellfish 
industry. 

The Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) 
will contribute $632,000 to the 
Shellfish Culture Technology 
Transfer Program, a collabora¬ 
tive project between UVic and 
Universidade Federal de Santa 
Catarina (UFSC) in 
Florianapolis, Brazil. UVic will 
kick in an additional $131,000, 
while UFSC has committed 
$141,000. 

“I’m excited about the 
project,” says Littlepage. “Every¬ 
thing is just right for it: Brazil 
has the fishermen who are 
convinced of the value of the 
project; it’s good for UVic and 
our local shellfish industry; it’s 
good for Brazil and the 
Universidade Federal de Santa 
Catarina; and we have the 
knowledge and technology here 
in B.C.” 


The opening of the Centre is 
planned for 1994, with funding 
from both government and the 
private sector. Planning for the 
Centre has involved the partici¬ 
pation of a wide variety of 
institutions, reflecting the 
diversity of partners that will 
work with the Centre. These 
include UVic, Environment 
Canada’s Atmospheric Environ¬ 
ment Service (AES), Western 
Economic Diversification 
Canada, the Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans Institute of 
Ocean Sciences (IOS), the 
University of British Columbia, 
Royal Roads Military College, 
and local industry. 

“The University of Victoria 
strongly supports the climate 
centre initiative,” says UVic 
President Dr. David F. Strong. 
“Atmosphere-ocean modelling is 
a prominent component of 
research in UVic’s Centre for 
Earth and Ocean Research 
(CEOR). The University recently 
has appointed some outstanding 
new faculty members with 
climate research specialization to 
the School of Earth and Ocean 
Sciences, and many AES staff at 
the Climate Centre will hold 
adjunct appointments at UVic. 
CEOR and UVic’s Innovation 
and Development Centre will 
encourage strong government- 
university-industry liaison in 
future research programs. They 
will work with the Climate 
Centre to promote the results of 
this internationally recognized 
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The goal of the project is to 
establish UFSC as a centre of 
excellence in shellfish culture 
and training in southern Brazil. 
Currently, the largest country in 
South America imports commer¬ 
cial oysters from neighboring 
Chile and North America to 
satisfy its shellfish markets, 
which are primarily in Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro. The potential 
shellfish industry in Floriana¬ 
polis is estimated at $3.5 million 
annually. 

Beginning this month, 
directors of Brazil’s Marine 
Mollusk Culture Laboratory will 
meet at UVic, paving the way for 
an information transfer program 
that will see several groups of 
about 10 participants from UFSC 
attend classes at UVic in the 
theory and development of 
shellfish culture and aquaculture 
operations. The coursework will 
be followed by a six-week 
practicum at established shellfish 
production facilities on B.C.’s 
west coast. 

Armed with a view of current 
North American shellfish 
technology, the participants will 


return to Brazil to apply their 
new-found knowledge in their 
own country at a special labora¬ 
tory built by local artisan 
fishermen in co-operation with 
the UFSC. 

The program will develop a 
commercial production facility 
for the Pacific Oyster Crasso- 
strea gigas , grown commercially 
along the west coast of North 
America and in several other 
regions of the world. 

“The Pacific Oyster is what 
biologists would call a ‘plastic 
organism’,” says Littlepage. “In 
other words, it can be grown to 
almost any specification and 
size. It’s ideal for commercial 
purposes.” 

Littlepage adds that UFSC 
was chosen because of the 
existing laboratory facilities near 
the University, which include an 
open sea water system, larvae 
and algae culture facilities and 
sub-tidal grow-out facilities— 
much like those in use in B.C. 

Brazil’s attempts to create a 
viable oyster industry have been 
thwarted by several major 
problems, which researchers will 


address under the Shellfish 
Culture Technology Transfer 
Program. 

One, which is not confined to 
Brazilian waters, is a high 
mortality rate in summer, when 
local water temperatures rise. 

Littlepage explains that the 
oysters can tolerate the warmer 
temperatures, but warm water 
prompts the oysters to spawn. “If 
the water stays warm, the 
animals will virtually spawn 
themselves to death,” explains 
Littlepage. “They will use up 
their energy producing eggs and 
sperm ad infinitum .” He adds 
that scientists have devised ways 
of sterilizing oyster larvae, 
allowing them to grow very fast 
and produce more meat. 

Another problem Brazil is 
experiencing is the predation of 
oysters by a free-swimming 
worm that eats the oyster meat in 
the shell. Littlepage says the 
solution to this problem will 
require some research. 

Littlepage and Tom Broadley, 
a shellfish specialist and Presi¬ 
dent of IEC Collaborative 
Marine Research and Develop¬ 


ment Ltd. of Victoria, will go to 
UFSC two or three times each 
year to check the facilities, 
techniques and general progress 
of the project. 

Littlepage, who has been 
studying shellfish aquaculture in 
Brazil off and on since 1980, 
says he has worked in develop¬ 
ing countries enough to know 
that this is an effective approach 
in helping to develop an indig¬ 
enous aquaculture industry. 

He praises the association 
between UVic and UFSC and 
says he has developed a good 
working relationship with his 
Brazilian counterpart, Dr. Carlos 
Poli, Director of the Marine 
Mollusk Culture Laboratory at 
UFSC. 
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Board passes budget, cuts necessary throughout campus 


UVic’s Board of Governors 
approved a 1993-94 base 
operating budget of 
$126,636,715 for the University 
at its June 14 meeting. The 
amount is an increase of three 
per cent or about $4.3 million 
over the 1992-93 budget. This 
year’s base budget doesn’t 
include specific purpose provin¬ 
cial government operating 
grants, such as on-going start-up 
costs for the School of Business, 
or capital construction grants * 
such as the legacy contribution 
from the 1994 Victoria Com¬ 
monwealth Games Society 
towards the Family Student 
Housing Project. 

The budget was developed 
over the last four months 
following extensive consultation 
among UVrc’s Vice-Presidents, 
Deans, Chairs and Directors. In 
submitting the budget, Director 
of Accounting Services Bob 
Worth stated the “net result 
shows a year impacted from two 
seemingly contradictory forces.” 
He said that while the Univer¬ 
sity was obligated to maintain 


Legislation for the merger of the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada 
(SSHRC), the Canada Council, 
and the international cultural and 
academic relations program of 
External Affairs and International 
Trade Canada—Bill C-93—was 
defeated June 10 by a tie on third 
reading in the Senate. 

In a statement issued June 16, 
Paule Leduc, President of 
SSHRC and Director of the 
Canada Council, said, “We have 
been informed that the govern¬ 
ment does not intend to reintro¬ 
duce enabling legislation for the 
merger. SSHRC will thus remain 
a separate, autonomous agency 
and will continue all its opera- 

Climate Centre 
From page 1 

team and to maintain close ties 
with other university and 
government research groups that 
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recently completed buildings 
and recruit faculty and staff to 
meet the requirements of 
expanded and approved new 
undergraduate and graduate 
programs, it also faced a limit on 
tuition fee increases and no 
provincial grant increase to 
cover either the cost of inflation 
or enrolment growth. 

To finance UVic’s irreversible 
commitments, tuition fees were 
increased to the maximum limit, 
some departmental base budgets 
have been cut by up to 5.5 per 
cent and, through attrition, 
certain positions have been left 
vacant until funding becomes 
available. Worth stressed that 
“every effort has been made...to 
maintain the quality of essential 
service to students and other 
users of the University and to 
avoid the temptation of unduly 
deferring maintenance for short¬ 
term advantage at the risk of 
long-term capital impairment.” 

“We did the best we could,” 
said UVic President David 
Strong following approval of the 
budget. “I’d like to thank the 


tions on a business-as-usual 
basis.” 

The merger of the arts and 
research funding bodies was 
planned as part of cost-cutting 
measures announced in the 
February 1992 federal budget. 
The Canadian Conference on 
the Arts, the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of the Humanities, and 
many university presidents and 
scholars opposed the merger. In 
question was whether the change 
would result in administrative 
savings and whether amalgama¬ 
tion of such different agencies 
would serve Canadian artists and 
researchers well. 


have promoted the concept of 
the Canadian Centre for Climate 
Integration and Prediction.” 

AES climate modelling staff 
will contribute their expertise in 
computer modelling of the 
atmosphere. This will be 
combined with expertise in 
Victoria in ocean modelling at 
CEOR and IOS. Current re¬ 
search at CEOR includes 
projects on ocean circulation 
modelling and air-sea interac¬ 
tion, and faculty members 
participate in major international 
research programs including the 
World Ocean Circulation 
Experiment and the Joint Global 
Ocean Flux Study. 

“Climate modelling is one of 
the greatest challenges to 
scientific research now,” says Dr. 
Chris Barnes, Director of 
CEOR. “Incorporating ocean 
processes with atmospheric 
models has become a major 
requirement for developing a 
new generation of climate 
models. The oceans are great 
sinks for heat and carbon 
dioxide and there is major 
interaction between the oceans 
and the atmosphere.” 


Deans and Directors for their co¬ 
operation and understanding in 
meeting the difficult demands 
placed on them by this exercise. 
I’m grateful for their positive 
effort.” 

Dr. Jim McDavid, Dean of 
Human and Social Develop¬ 
ment, said the short time frame 
offered to trim his budget made 
it difficult to be anything but 
reactionary in his cuts. 

“We had very little time to do 
any planning once we found out 
our overall situation,” he said. 
“As a Dean, I looked for targets 
that won’t damage teaching in 
the short term, but clearly each 
of these decisions creates the 
possibility of long-term prob¬ 
lems.” 

McDavid’s cuts focused 
primarily on sessional and 
related kinds of teaching. When 
the faculty met to discuss 
whether the budget trimming 
should affect salary or non¬ 
salary budget, it elected to go 
with the former. 

“The worst thing about the 
budget was that we didn’t get 
much warning,” says Dr. Alan 
Hughes, Acting Dean of Fine 
Arts. “We had already made 
commitments on certain things 
for the coming year, and in 
retrospect I’m glad we did. We 
did lose one faculty position in 
Visual Arts when a position 
became vacant and we lost 
funding for it. 

“You could say that the cuts 
actually brought out the best in 
us. The chairs and director 
approached the problem of 
making cuts in a spirit of co¬ 
operation. There was a strong 
consensus that we were all in 
this together and that cuts had to 
be made voluntarily.” 

Graduate Studies has fared 
better than other faculties in 
respect to the current budget, 
according to Dean of Graduate 
Studies Dr. Gordana Lazarevich. 
“We have received $60,000 to 
add to our fellowship pool,” she 
says. “This is a very important 
gesture by the administration to 
show the University’s commit¬ 
ment to graduate studies.” The 
additional money in the fellow¬ 
ship pool will help Graduate 
Studies keep pace with the 
increasing number of graduate 
programs. 

For the current year only, as 
in past years, Grad Studies will 
have funds to top up, by $3,000 
each, major national or interna¬ 
tional awards held by incoming 
graduate students. In future 
years, such top-up grants will be 


Quote 

“This is a rotten argu¬ 
ment , but it should be 
good enough for their 
lordships on a hot 
summer afternoon. ” 

— Said to have 
been read inadvertently in 
the House of Lords, 1976 


cut to $1,500 each. 

“We realize that it’s not going 
to get better in the short term,” 
says University Librarian 
Mamie Swanson, who lost 
$105,000 from the Libraries’ 
salary budget when three 
positions were left vacant as a 
result of the University-wide 
hiring freeze. “But we do not 
anticipate any layoffs.” 


Sincerely, 

Jeremy Wilson, Chair 
Department of Political Science 


“But it’s not all doom and 
gloom,” she says, pointing out 
that $200,000 has been added to 
the Libraries’ acquisitions 
budget. Still, the Libraries will 
have to cancel more periodical 
subscriptions and purchase 
fewer books in the coming year. 
In addition, Library photocopy 
charges will be raised to 10 cents 
per page as of July 1. 


Special commission struck 
in poli-sci dispute 

A special commission, comprised of members from outside the 
University, will be struck to examine the situation in UVic’s embat¬ 
tled Political Science Department and suggest how that learning and 
working environment can be improved. The commission will be 
instructed to take under consideration the March report from the 
department’s Climate Committee as well as interviews and other 
sources of information. 

“It’s a recognition that the department won’t be able to solve the 
various issues it will be facing in the fall without outside help by 
people seen to be fair and impartial observers,” says Vice-President 
Academic and Provost Sam Scully. 

Scully adds that the commission’s mandate is not to determine 
guilt or innocence with respect to individual instances of harassment 
and other forms of unacceptable behaviour. 

“The commission is not to assume the role of the Equity Office,” 
stressed Scully. “If there are those on campus with individual con¬ 
cerns they should go through the regular procedure of laying a 
complaint as outlined in the University’s harassment policy.” 

The commission’s focus will be the overall environment of the 
department. It will be asked to identify measures and provide a 
program of actions to ensure that the basic functions of teaching and 
research can be carried out in an environment of respect and civility 
in the department. Individuals will be encouraged to go to the 
commission to express their views on the general attitudes, practice 
or behaviour that they’ve encountered in the department. Those with 
specific complaints about specific individuals will be directed to the 
equity office. Scully believes the commission will be able to provide 
general lessons for the whole University. 

“My primary concern throughout these past weeks has been for 
the welfare of individuals in the department,” adds Scully. “For 
example, we’re trying to respond to the needs of the graduate stu¬ 
dents in the program by contacting them to see what the University 
can provide in terms of structure and other forms of support for them 
to complete their studies. 

“During these past weeks, my efforts have been devoted to 
resolving matters within the deparment. Although there has been 
progress on some specific issues, the commission is needed to 
address the broader concerns of how a department governs itself and 
how, for example, it handles the representations of students on a 
continuing basis.” 

The University is currently in the process of appointing members 
to the commission and developing its terms of reference. 

The report in the Ring of June 11 entitled “Scully awaits replies to 
suggested resolution of political science dispute” was inaccurate. 

On May 26, the Department received a memorandum from the 
Vice-President Academic. In this memo, Dr. Scully confirmed his 
faith in the University’s harassment and equity procedures, and 
indicated that “no allegation or finding of sexual advances towards 
students or conscious discrimination” had been communicated to 
him. Emphasizing that since the distribution of the Climate Commit¬ 
tee’s report, “the male professors have indicated a willingness to 
have their conduct examined by any sort of inquiry I might wish to 
establish,” he indicated that he found insufficient evidence to justify 
such an inquiry. 

The Vice-President made two requests to break the current 
impasse in the Department. First, he urged the tenured faculty to 
withdraw their letter of April 8th, which had requested substantia¬ 
tion or retraction of certain allegations in the original Climate 
Committee report. In light of the Vice-President’s assurances, which 
went some way to repairing the Department’s reputation, the tenured 
faculty agreed to withdraw their letter. This information was 
communicated to the Vice-President’s office on May 28th. 

Dr. Scully’s second request was for the Climate Committee to 
withdraw the allegations found of p.5 of the Climate Committee’s 
report, so that attention could be focused on the other concerns 
raised in the report. Unfortunately, the committee has not yet 
acceded to this request. I hope this clarifies the current situation. 


SSHRC/Canada Council 
merger stopped 
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Remember When 
ruled McKinnon 

by Jim Griffith, Director, 

Student and Ancillary Services 


... nude swimmers 
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The world in our community 


Remember when Student and Ancillary Services was administered by the Director-General? 

• when UVic had a college system? 

• when Student Services did not exist? 

• when room and board was $45 to $80 per month? 

• when students could work for their room and board? 

• when UVic had a Dean of Women? 

• when the Student Employment Office occupied the old Guard House? 

• when students could be expelled for using alcohol? 

• when witches used the chapel? 

• when students of the opposite sex required faculty permission to live in the same house? 

• when the Manager of Athletics’ position was temporary, and the first candidate held a BA and majored 
in history? 

• when nude swimming was a regular event in the McKinnon pool? 

• when individualized education was offered to all students? 

• when the co-ordinator of facilities was in charge of cultural facilities as well as those dedicated to 
athletics and recreation? 

• when the Director’s office moved three times in the same year within the basement of Clearihue 
Building? 

• when telephone, purchasing, printing and audio-visual services was part of the Director-General’s job? 

• when total expenditures of the Student Services operations were $2.5 million vs. $25 million today? 

• when the number of employees of the Student Services operations was less than 100 vs. 400 today? 


The Department of Student and Ancillary Services 
is a rather new division of UVic. The first Director 
to occupy this title was Ted Sawchuck who was 
appointed in June of 1971. Prior to that, Ted and 
his predecessor were referred to as Director of 
General University Services. At that time it 
included the Bookstore, Housing, Food Services, 
Telephone, Printing, Mail Services, Purchasing, 
Audio Visual Services and Administration Stores. 

As the University began to recognize the need 
for student support programs, departments like 
Student Financial Aid, Health and Counselling 
were gradually added to this portfolio. The title, 
Student and Ancillary Services, came into being in 
the mid-70s. Shirley Baker, who was hired as 
Dean of Women, gradually changed her title and 
became Manager of Housing Services. The Co¬ 
ordinator of Athletic and Recreational Facilities 
wrestled with trying to get special needs money 
for the development of the auditorium. Questions 
such as whether a grand piano was essential or 
would an old upright do dominated discussion at 
the time. 

Yes, nude swimming was featured in the 
McKinnon Pool. Politically, some students wished 


to make a point because Wreck Beach was 
recongized in Vancouver as an exclusively nude 
beach. After considerable discussion, the 
University administration agreed that nude 
swimming would be permitted in McKinnon 
pool. However, it was scheduled at 11 p.m. in 
the evening. The water temperature after 
McKinnon closed went down considerably!! 
There were two regular sessions of nude swim¬ 
ming and then the request for the program 
disappeared! 

Yes, Student Services has changed over the 
years. The University has responded to the needs 
of students to the point that the total expendi¬ 
tures of the department now exceeds $25 million 
and the size of the payroll includes names of 
over 400 employees. Sixteen thousand students 
place ever-increasing demands on the 12 various 
service departments comprising the Division of 
Student and Ancillary Services. 


(This is the final installment in a series of 
reports from Student and Ancilliary Services to 
mark UVic’s 90/30 Anniversary Year.) 



Sunny skies , chanting lawyers and marauding campus planners (above) all combined to make the 
third annual President’s FitWalk the most successful yet. Nearly 400 participants walked from Univer¬ 
sity Centre to the Gordon Head Complex to snack on muffins and fruit and cheer the winners of the 
various draw prizes and the first annual “Spirit” award presented to the Faculty of Law, An honour¬ 
able mention went to Campus Planning’s “Robson’s Mobsters” who menaced fellow walkers with 
their super-soaker machine guns. Administrative Registrar and Buildings and Grounds will share one 
of two Native art prints for achieving 100 per cent participation among departments with 20 or more 
employees. The second print will be shared among Campus Planning , Public Relations and Ceremo- 
nieSy Occupational Health and Safety and Human Resources y smaller departments who also attained 
100 per cent participation. 


Board approves parking 
rate hikes, bids good-bye 
to two members 


By Patty Pitts 

UVic faculty, staff and students 
who bring their cars to campus 
will pay more for the privilege 
beginning Sept. 1. The Board of 
Governors approved a recom¬ 
mendation from Vice-President, 
Administration Trevor Matthews 
that parking rates increase an 
average of 25.8 per cent. The 
fine for a traffic violation will 
double from $10 to $20. 

The new rates mean it will 
cost $292 a year to park in the 
University Parkade, up from an 
annual fee of $232. General 
reserve parking will cost $127 
(up from$101.50), general 
parking is increased to $73 (up 
from $58) and general student 
parking will now cost $54.50 
(up from $43.50 a year.) Motor¬ 
cycle or scooter parking will 
cost $18 a year, up from $14.50. 
The fees for hourly and daily 
paid parking in various campus 
locations will remain the same. 

In presenting his recommen¬ 
dations, Matthews compared 
UVic’s rates to other provincial 
institutions. The yearly rate for 
reserved parkade parking is 
$834.60 at UBC and $201.16 per 
semester at SFU. The annual fee 
for general parking is $333.84 at 
UBC and $80.25 per semester at 
SFU. It costs a student $280 a 
year to park at UBC and $73.83 
per semester at SFU. 


UVic’s Board of Governors 
approved a request by the 
University of Victoria Students’ 
Society (UVSS) for Accounting 
Services to collect an annual fee 
of $20 from engineering stu¬ 
dents and $15 from education 
students effective Sept. 1. The 
fees, while destined for the 
UVSS, will later be handed over 
to the Engineering Students’ 
Society (ESS) and the Education 
Students Association which the 
UVSS now recognizes as 
professional development 
unions. 

The UVSS decision to 
recognize a legal subgroup like 
the ESS resulted from a request 
from the engineering students 
for recognition of funding for 
their course-specific activities 
such as Science Venture and 
their participation in events like 
the Canadian Engineering 
Competition. 

In the past, the UVSS has 
been reluctant to allow funding 
of other student groups on 
campus, believing it undermined 
students’ political unity on 
campus and led to division 
among the student body. Al¬ 
though the UVSS has made an 
exception for what it calls 
“professional development 
unions,” the UVSS has narrowly 


Celebrate Canada Day by 
watching last summer’s Olympic 
glories on “Rowing in Canada,” 
a half-hour program to be 
telecast at 10 a.m. July 1 on 
CHEK 6. 

Produced by Richard Bock- 


defined that category to include 
only those faculties where 
students, upon graduation, are 
members of a professional body 
recognized at the provincial 
level. Only The Law Students’ 
Society, The Engineering 
Students’ Society and The 
Education Students’ Association 
are considered to be professional 
development unions by the 
UVSS. 


UVic’s Centre on Aging re¬ 
ceived formal approval from the 
Board of Governors, establish¬ 
ing it as a research Centre to 
conduct, promote and support 
research in aging. Research 
conducted by the Centre on 
Aging is undertaken in collabo¬ 
ration with academics, the 
community and the government 
across a wide variety of disci¬ 
plines. 

The Board also approved a 
name change on campus. 
Effective Sept. 1 UVic’s Divi¬ 
sion of University Extension 
will be known as the Division of 
Continuing Studies. In request¬ 
ing the name change, the 
Division’s Dean, Dr. Michael 
Brooke, said that, in North 
America, the term “extension” is 
associated with institutions with 
a strong, rural agricultural bias. 
Since UVic does not have this 
kind of connection with the 
community, Brooke suggested 
the term “continuing studies” is 
more appropriate and more in 
keeping with the terminology 
used at similar institutions in 
Canada. 

As a cost-saving measure, 
Brooke says his Division will 
continue to use the old name- 
specific stationery and supplies 
until they have been used up 
before ordering any with the 
new name. 


The Chair of UVic’s Board of 
Governors, Doug Enns, is 
retiring from the Board when his 
term expires this summer. The 
Chief Executive Officer of 
Pacific Coast Savings Credit 
Union was appointed to the 
Board in 1991. He was elected 
Chair last year. Board member 
Miriam Lancaster, a music 
teacher who lives in Courtenay, 
is also retiring when her term 
expires in July. She has served 
on the Board since 1987. UVic 
President David Strong pre¬ 
sented plaques of appreciation to 
both retiring Board members. 
David Philip was elected by 
acclamation to be Acting Chair 
until the resumption of the 1993- 
94 term in September. David 
Feme was elected by acclama¬ 
tion to be Acting Vice-Chair for 
the same term. 

on telecast 

ing, the program features 
footage of last year's medal 
winning races in Barcelona and 
shows Canada's top rowers 
introducing the sport to novice 
competitors on Elk Lake. 


Rowers featured 
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Mystery and intrigue follow string quartet’s his 

Story involves Napoleon, the Brothers Amati, Murray Adaskin and a music-lo 



Playing the Amati instruments are Lafayette String Quartet members (from left) Ann Elliott- 
Goldschmidy violin , Sharon Stanis y violin, Joanna Hood y viola y and Pam Highbaugh, cello . 


By Ken Faris 
It's a story that has all the 
elements of a Robertson Davies 
novel: a famous quartet of 
professional musicians and 
instructors at a well-known 
Canadian university, a professor 
who spent part of his career 
fighting for a Canadian home for 
a priceless matched set of 
European musical antiques, a 
Saskatchewan grain farmer 
obsessed with collecting stringed 
musical instruments in the 1950s, 
and a 17th century Italian family 
of craftsmen with connections to 
a pope. Throw in a little mystery 
and intrigue, superimpose a 350- 
year-old romantic tale on the 
contemporary Canadian perform¬ 
ing arts scene, and you’ve got a 
Saltertonesque storyline that has 
landed inside UVic’s Ring Road. 

In this story, the accomplished 
artists are the Lafayette String 
Quartet, UVic artists-in-resi- 
dence who have graced the 
campus since 1990. The music 
professor is Murray Adaskin, 
well-known in Canadian music 
and academic circles as a 
passionate advocate, composer 
and performer of classical music. 
At stake is a valuable matched 
set of four musical instruments; 
in fact, built by three generations 
of the family Amati of Italy three 
centuries ago. The prairies grain 
farmer-cum-collector is a man 
named Stephen Kolbinson. 

How the fine Amati instru¬ 
ments—two violins, a viola and a 
cello—found 
their way to 
UVic is as 
compelling a 
tale as any 
spun by the 
masterful 
Davies. The 
instruments, 

which have been on loan to the 
Lafayette String Quartet by the 
University of Saskatchewan 
since last August, expose the 
reality that fiction is no stranger 
than truth. 

The stories behind each of the 
four instruments are as captivat¬ 
ing as the rich sounds that 
resonate from each of them in the 
hands of good players. One of 
the instruments was originally 
made for a pope, another has 
been played in all the world’s 
famous concert halls, a third was 
smuggled out of France during 
the German invasion in the 
Second World War, and the 
fourth lay forgotten in a dusty 
attic of an English earl and was 
discovered shortly before 
Kolbinson purchased it. 

Before revealing any more of 
the fascinating history of what 
are among the very few such sets 
of instruments played by a string 
quartet anywhere in the world, 
perhaps what matters most is the 
significance of the Amati 
instruments to the people who 
play them today. Says Lafayette 
cellist Pam Highbaugh: “It’s like 
the difference in driving a Jaguar 
as compared to a Ford Escort.” 
And, she admits, her Ford Escort 
is a pretty good car. 

First violinist Ann Elliott- 


Goldschmid (the only Canadian 
in the group of American 
performers who have been 
together since 1984) says that the 
Amati instruments have changed 
the sound of the Lafayette String 
Quartet and has given the highly- 
regarded group a unique quality. 
“We were always seen as having 
a large American sound,” she 
says, “but now we have an even 
bigger, richer sound, thanks to 
these wonderful instruments.” 

Second violinist Sharon 
Stanis expresses her enthusiasm 
for the artistic beauty and age of 
her superlative 
Amati violin. 
“What I notice 
are the ‘colours’ 
of the instru¬ 
ment. Every 
note possible on 
the violin has 
been played and 
played over the years so the 
wood has really been played in.” 

Joanna Hood, the quartet’s 
violist, points out that the Amati 
instruments were crafted during 
the Renaissance of Italian art. To 
illustrate, she shows the back of 
the Amati viola in her hands to 
reveal a scratched oil painting of 
the coat-of-arms of the famous 
Borghese family of Italy, which 
commissioned the Brothers 
Amati (Antonio and Hieron¬ 
ymus) of Cremona, Italy, in 1606 
to build the viola. Carefully 
carving out the great viola, 
Antonio and Hieronymus must 
have known that the instrument 
might come before the eyes and 
ears of Pope Paul V, the Holy 
Father in Rome, then head of the 
Borghese family. 

The viola is the oldest and 
most famous of the four Amatis. 
It was purchased by Stephen 
Kolbinson, a wheat farmer from 
Kindersley, Sask., to replace an 
Amati viola which, along with 
several other instruments, had 
been stolen from his family farm. 

The Amatis would not exist 
at UVic had it not been for 
Kolbinson. Farming was his 
occupation but music was his 
passion. Not only did he collect 
rare instruments, he also built 
violins and bows and played 


them as an amateur. As a pioneer 
homesteader, Kolbinson had sold 
his bicycle to buy his first violin, 
for years trading in fiddles the 
way other farmers traded in 
livestock. He bought the four 
Amatis in the space of three 
years, between 1955 and 1958. 

He went to New York in 1958 
with the two prized violins and 
viola to have them inspected and 
appraised by the three top dealers 
there. 

That same year, Kolbinson 
wrote a letter to his friend 
Professor Murray Adaskin, who 
was at that time head of the 
Music Department at the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan. Kolbinson 
wrote to confirm his offer to sell 
his Amati collection to the 
University. 

“Writing these short notes was 
like writing the history of four 
people who have been excused 
from the penalty of death these 
past several hundred years,” 
writes Kolbinson. “One can hold 
these instruments and forget the 
present world to dream of the 


emotions earlier owners of these 
works of art must have gone 
through....” 

Having learned all he could 
about the life of each of the four 
instruments, Kolbinson was 
intimately familiar with the 
remarkable history of each piece. 
Most people have heard of the 
renowned Stradivarius violin, but 
few know that Nicolo Amati III, 
the most eminent Amati and who 
lived from 1596 to 1684, taught a 
woodcarver named Antonio 


Stradivari the art of making fine 
violins. 

Word that Kolbinson of 
Saskatchewan, was out to collect 
an Amati quartet rippled through 
the art world after he purchased 
his first Amati violin from the 
concert master of the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1955. 
Made by the Brothers Amati in 
1627, little is known of the first 
two centuries of the instrument’s 
life, except that it was part of a 
private French collection. During 
the Nazi invasion the owner fled 
to England, carrying the violin as 
one of the few possessions he 
could take. 

Kolbinson’s interest in the 
career of a famous Australian 
concert violinist led to the 
purchase of his second Amati. 
Known as the Daisy Kennedy 
Amati and built by Nicolo Amati 
in 1637, the violin had been 
played by Daisy Kennedy from 
the world’s great concert stages 
for 50 years. Upon Kennedy’s 
retirement, Kolbinson went to 
London to make an offer to buy 
the violin from her. 
When he arrived 
there were 300 buyers 
ahead of him, but 
knowing that Kol¬ 
binson was after an 
Amati quartet and 
because Kennedy 
heard he was a fan, 
the retiring violinist 
awarded the famous 
violin to the Sas¬ 
katchewan farmer and 
gave him best wishes 
for a successful quest 
to put together an 
Amati quartet. 
Imagine the stir in 
the collector’s world when a 
cello, built in 1690 by 
Hieronymus Amati II, a Stradi¬ 
varius violin and several other 
valuable instruments were found 
in a dusty attic in the Earl of 
Plymouth’s castle in England! 
And guess who was there to pick 
up the Amati cello? Kolbinson’s 
collection became three-quarters 
complete with the addition of the 
cello that bears the joint seal of 
the Plymouth family and the 
Clive family, signifying the 



Detail on the back of the Amati viola 


marriage of one of the Earl’s 
ancestors to a daughter of 
General Clive of India. 

With few Amati violas left in 
the world, Kolbinson knew that 
his viola would be the hardest to 
find, but through his connections 
he found one that belonged to a 
noble Italian family living in the 
United States. Then, just after his 
quartet was complete, the 
unthinkable happened: the Amati 
viola was stolen from the family 
farm in Kindersley. The instru¬ 
ment was never recovered and 
the RCMP have never been able 
to figure out whether the job was 
planned or random. 

Fortunately for Kolbinson, an 
Amati quartet in France was 
broken up and once again 
Kolbinson’s dream was fulfilled. 
This was the viola, built in 1607, 
that belonged to the Borghese 
family and was taken to France 
when Napoleon took over the 
family’s art collection. 

Kolbinson seized a rare 
opportunity to secure one of the 
finest collections of stringed 
instruments available. “You can 
see how I look on these instru¬ 
ments as dignified and time-worn 
friends,” Kolbinson wrote to 
Adaskin in 1958 after 
the quartet was 
complete. ‘They are 
works of art that no 
modem skill will ever 
duplicate. We have 
too few old master¬ 
pieces in Canada; 

Canadians do not 
seem to be aware of 
their value.” 

At that time the 
quartet was appraised by 
Rembert Wurlitzer Violin Makers 
and Dealers of New York, at 
$20,000. The quartet was worth 
more but this was the figure that 
Kolbinson asked Wurlitzer to 
write, knowing it was less than 
he had paid for the set. The 
$20,000 estimate was the price 
that the University of Saskatch¬ 
ewan paid for the prized collec¬ 
tion in 1958. It would have been 
a bargain at triple the price. 

Murray Adaskin, who moved 
to Victoria after he retired from 
the University of Saskatchewan, 
remembers Kolbinson as “a 
lovely man.” 

“He was a wheat farmer but 
there was more to him than that,” 
recalls Adaskin. “He was 
obviously a very successful 
farmer to have the money to buy 
expensive instruments.” 

Adaskin also remembers that 
Kolbinson came to him in 
Saskatoon to see if the professor 
would teach him to play the 
viola. 

“When he came for lessons he 
used to come to the door and tell 
my wife, ‘I don’t know why I 
continue to bother Professor 
Adaskin.’ Here were these 
gnarled hands and big fingers of 
a farmer wrapped around the 
neck of the instrument. He 
wanted to play so badly—and 
eventually he did play the viola 
in a couple of concerts with the 
Saskatoon Symphony Orches¬ 
tra.” 









I 


toric instruments 


ving farmer 


Adaskin says he “couldn’t be 
more delighted” that the Amatis 
are now in the capable hands of 
the Lafayette String Quartet. 
“These instruments beg to be 
played by beautiful players,” he 
says. “They thrive on that.” 

The fact that the Amatis are 
now in Adaskin’s hometown is a 
sweet twist of fate for the retired 
music professor. At the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan, Adaskin 
had tried in vain to lure a string 
quartet to his university to play 
the fine Amatis. In 1966, 
Adaskin dangled the carrot of the 
Amati instruments before the 
Orford String Quartet, artists-in- 
residence at the University of 
Toronto. 

When that failed, Adaskin 
started his own Amati String 
Quartet of the University of 
Saskatchewan, taking up the first 
violin for the next three years. 
After that quartet folded, the 
Amati instruments lay in a vault 
at the U of S for most of the 
following 20 years—which 
caused some grumbling among 
several faculty who felt the value 
of the Amatis would be better 
realized by turning them into 
cash. 


In her book The Musical 
World of Frances James and 
Murray Adaskin, Gordana 
Lazarevich wrote, “There was to 
be no permanent resident string 
quartet, and by 1973 its first 
violinist, Murray Adaskin, retired 
from his service at the university. 
With his retirement the only 
quartet of Amati instruments in 
Canada was also retired, to 
gather dust and exist in obscurity 
at its university repository.” 

Little did Lazarevich know at 
the time she wrote those words 
that the university where she was 
to become Dean of Graduate 
Studies (UVic) would be in¬ 
volved in resurrecting the lonely 
Amatis from their dusty isola¬ 
tion. And while Adaskin had left 


the University of Saskatch¬ 
ewan, he was an invited 
honoured guest there when he 
learned of the plan to lend the 
instruments to UVic’s Lafayette 
String Quartet, enabling him to 
speak in favour of the move. 
Coincidentally, as well, UVic’s 
incoming Vice-President 
Finance and Operations, Don 
Rowlatt, approved permission 
of the loan as then-Vice- 
President Finance at the 
University of Saskatchewan in 
1992. But the prime movers 
were the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences at the U of S, Dr. 

David Atkinson, and Dr. Larry 
House, head of the Music 
Department. 

“Now we have the wonder¬ 
ful opportunity to hear these 
instruments right here in 
Victoria, played by a fabulous 
string quartet,” says Adaskin, 
with obvious satisfaction. 

He adds that the U of S also 
benefits from the loan. As part 
of the loan arrangement, the 
Lafayette String Quartet travels 
to the University twice a year to 
lead master classes and to give 
public concerts using the Amati 
instruments. Moreover, every¬ 
where the quartet travels in the 
world to give concerts on the 
Amatis, program notes say the 
instruments are on loan from 
the University of Saskatch¬ 
ewan. “You can’t beat that 
publicity,” says Adaskin. 

The benefits to the members 
of the Lafayette String Quartet 
are summed up by second 
violinist, Sharon Stanis. ‘These 
instruments have inspired the 
Quartet and have challenged the 
individual musicians,” she says. 
“I’ve never been able to get the 
sounds I’ve wanted on my own 
instrument. I’m spoiled now for 
playing anything else.” 

Adaskin says he has no way 
of predicting the ending of the 
Amati story. “I’m sure we’ll 
come to some conclusion that 
satisfies everyone,” he says. 

In the meantime, the 300- 
year-old Amatis have breathed 
a new creative energy into the 
Lafayette String Quartet, 
pleasing audiences around the 
world who are fortunate enough 
to hear these remarkable 
instruments played by one of 
the world’s most critically 
acclaimed string quartets. 


Quartet Fest West brings out best 


Some of the best student 
string quartets in North 
America will be on campus 
for Quartet Fest West, June 20 
to July 3. 

The two-week music 
workshop is being led by the 
Lafayette String Quartet, 
artists-in-residence at UVic, 
and the Penderecki String 
Quartet, artists-in-residence at 
Wilfrid Laurier University. 

Included in the program 
is a five-concert series for the 


public, with all concerts in the 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall 
beginning at 8 p.m. A highlight 
of the festival will be a gala 
concert on July 2, with the 
members of the two hosting 
quartets joining forces for an 
evening of special perform¬ 
ances. 

Ticket prices range from 
$5 to $45. For information 
about concert dates and tickets, 
contact the School of Music at 
721-7903. 
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The Board of Governors 
reports the following proceed¬ 
ings from the regular meeting 
of the Board of Governors held 
on April 28, May 12, May 26 & 
June 10, 1993, effective as 
shown. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS - 
FACULTY 

Bruce Smith, B.Sc. (U. of 
Calgary), B.Sc. (U. of Calgary), 
M.Sc. (U. of Calgary), Ph.D. 

(U. of California, Berkeley), 
appointed Assistant Professor, 
Department of Mathematics 
and Statistics, effective January 

I, 1994 to June 30, 1996. 

Ann C. Gower, B.A. (Cam¬ 
bridge), Ph.D. (Cambridge), 
appointed Associate Professor, 
part time, Department of 
Physics and Astronomy, 
effective July 1, 1993 to June 
30, 1996. 

Carol E. Harris, B.A. (Acadia 
U.), M.Ed. (Memorial U.), 

Ph.D. (U. of Toronto), ap¬ 
pointed Associate Professor, 
Department of Communication 
and Social Foundations, 
effective September 1,1993 to 
June 30, 1996. 

HuaLin, B.A. (Lanzhou U.), 
M.Ed. (U. of Victoria), Ph.D. 

(U. of Victoria), appointed 
Assistant Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Linguistics, effective 
July 1, 1993 to June 30, 1996. 

Margaret J. Penning, B.A. (U. 
of Winnipeg), M.A. (U. of 
Manitoba), Ph.D. (U. of 
Alberta), appointed Assistant 
Professor, Department of 
Sociology and Centre on 
Aging, effective July 1, 1993 to 
June 30, 1996. 

Martin S. Smith, B.A. (S.F.U.), 
M.A. (York), Ph.D. (York), 
appointed Senior Instructor, 
Department of Psychology, 
effective September 1,1993 to 
August 31, 1995. 

Terry Sweeting, B.Sc. (Sask.), 
B.Ed. (Sask.), M.Sc. (S. 
Carolina), Ph.D. (S. Carolina), 
appointed Assistant Professor, 
Department of Physical 
Education, effective July 1, 

1993 to June 30, 1996. 

J. Donald Galloway, LL.B. 
(Edinburgh), LL. M. (Harvard), 
appointed part-time Professor, 
Faculty of Law, effective July 
1, 1994. 

Kathie M. Underwood Black, 
BSED (U. of New Mexico), 
M.A. (U. of New Mexico), 
Ph.D. (U. of New Mexico), 
appointed Assistant Professor, 
Department of Social and 
Natural Sciences, effective July 
1,1993 to June 30,1996. 

Brad F. Hagen, R.N., M.Sc., 
Nursing (McGill U.), appointed 
Senior Instructor, School of 
Nursing, effective September 1, 
1993 to August 31, 1995. 


Mary Ellen Purkis, B.S.N. (U. of 
Calgary), M.Sc. Nursing (U. of 
Edinburgh), appointed Visiting 
Lecturer, School of Nursing, 
effective July 1, 1993 to June 30, 
1994. 

Martha McMahon, B.Soc. Sci. 
Economics (Dublin), M.A. 
(McMaster U.), Ph.D. 
(McMaster), appointed Assistant 
Professor, Department of 
Sociology, effective July 1, 1993 
to June 30, 1996. 

Christopher Upton, B.Sc. (U. of 
London), Ph.D. (U. of London), 
appointed Assistant Professor, 
Department of Biochemistry and 
Microbiology, effective Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1993 to June 30, 1996. 

SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 

Beverly Timmons, appointed 
Associate Dean of Education, 
Faculty of Education, effective 
July 1, 1993 to June 30, 1996. 

Richard Williams, appointed 
Assistant Dean, Faculty of 
Education, effective July 1, 1993 
to June 30, 1996. 

Giles Hogya, appointed Acting 
Chair, Department of Theatre, 
effective July 1, 1993 to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1993. 

Lawrence W. Russell, reap¬ 
pointed Chair, Department of 
Creative Writing, effective July 
1, 1993 to June 30, 1996. 

Paul R. West, reappointed 
Director, Environmental Studies 
Program, effective July 1, 1993 
to June 30, 1998. 

Michael Prince, appointed Acting 
Dean, Faculty of Human and 
Social Development, effective 
July 1, 1993 to December 31, 
1993. 

Lynda Gammon, appointed 
Associate Dean, Faculty of Fine 
Arts, effective July 1, 1993 to 
June 30, 1998. 

k 

Vernon J. Storey, appointed 
Chair, Department of Communi¬ 
cations and Social Foundations, 
effective July 1, 1993 to June 30, 
1996. 

Paul D. Fisher, appointed 
Director, Department of Health 
Information Sciences, effective 
July 1, 1993 to June 30, 1994. 

Byron Ehle, reappointed Associ¬ 
ate Dean, Faculty of Engineer¬ 
ing, effective July 1, 1993 to 
June 30, 1995. 

Marcia D. Hills, reappointed 
Director, Collaborative Project, 
School of Nursing, effective July 
1, 1993 to June 30, 1994. 


RETIREMENT 

Reginald C. Terry, Professor, 
Department of English, effective 
June 30, 1993. (early retirement). 


David Isaak, Reference Librar¬ 
ian, McPherson Library, effective 
June 30, 1993. (early retirement). 

Julia Roberts, Program Assistant, 
CBIS, University Extension, 
effective May 26, 1993. 

X 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
ACADEMIC PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF 

Marlene Cheng, B.Sc. (St. 

Francis Xavier U.), M.A.Sc. (U. 
of Waterloo), re-appointed Part- 
time Coordinator, Faculty of 
Engineering, Engineering Co-op, 
effective May 1, 1993 to August 
31, 1993. 

Jane Turner, B.A. (Carleton U.), 
M.A. (Carleton U.), M.A.S. 
(U.B.C.), appointed Archivist 
and Records Manager, Univer¬ 
sity Library Archives, effective 
May 31, 1993. 

Jennifer Vincent, D.E.C. (Cegep 
John Abbott), B.Sc. (Bishops 
U.), M.Sc. (U. of Victoria), 
appointed Systems Co-ordinator, 
School of Health Information 
Science, effective May 3,1993. 

Luc M. Declerck, B.A. (U.B.C.), 
M.L.S. (West. Ont.), appointed 
Manager, Libraries Systems and 
Budget, Department of Library 
Administration, effective July 1, 
1993. 

PROMOTIONS 

That the following members of 
faculty be promoted to the rank 
of Associate Professor, effective 
July 1, 1993: 

Faculty of Arts and Science 
(Humanities) 

Elena Rossi, Department of 
Hispanic and Italian Studies; 
Nicholas V. Galichenko, Depart¬ 
ment of Slavonic Studies; 
Michelle Pujol, Department of 
Women’s Studies. 

Faculty of Arts and Science 
(Sciences) 

Francis E. Nano, Department of 
Biochemistry and Microbiology; 
Patrick von Aderkas, Department 
of Biology; 

Ian F. Putnam, Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics; 
Michael J. Whiticar, Department 
of Earth and Ocean Sciences. 

Faculty of Arts and Science 
(Social Sciences) 

Nancy Turner, Department of 
Environmental Studies (also 
recommended for promotion to 
Professor); 

Somer Brodribb, Department of 
Political Science. 

Faculty of Education 

Betty A. Hanley, Department of 

Arts in Education; 

L. Rae Baxter, Department of 
Communication and Social 
Foundations; 

Alison Preece, Department of 
Communication and Social 
Foundations. 

Cont’d on Page 8 
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UVic Chinese scholar posted to 


By Robie Liscomb 

Dr. Richard King (Pacific and 
Asian Studies) has been ap¬ 
pointed Head of the Cultural 
Section of the Canadian Embassy 
in Beijing, China. The University 
of Victoria has granted him a 
leave of absence for the duration 
of the two-year posting, which 
starts this summer. 

In Beijing, King will lead an 
embassy staff of three Canadians 
and three Chinese administering 
programs dealing with such areas 
as academic and cultural ex¬ 
changes, Canadian studies 
programs in China, and interna¬ 
tional education. 

“I hope that, in this job, I 
might be able to make a genuine 
contribution to understanding 
between Canada and China,” he 
says. “There’s a great thirst in 
China for things Western that 
could be filled with things 
Canadian, but this can’t be taken 


for granted. It must be continu¬ 
ally fostered. 

“China has more than 20 
Canadian studies centres that 
produce publications on Canada 
and hold conferences. The 
Chinese are interested in Cana¬ 
da’s historical experience and 
political structures, and, to a 
certain extent, they see Canada 
as somewhat exotic. For many 
Chinese, the idea of visiting and 
studying in Canada is an ex¬ 
tremely exciting prospect.” 

King is the second UVic 
faculty member to head the 
Cultural Section in Beijing. In 
the early 1980s, Dr. Jan Walls, 
who taught in the UVic Centre 
for Pacific and Oriental Studies 
and is currently Director of the 
David Lam Centre for Interna¬ 
tional Communications at Simon 
Fraser University, held the post. 
Since the early 1970s, the Head 
of the Cultural section has been a 
Canadian scholar of China rather 


than a member of the civil 
service. 

“To my knowledge,” says 
King, “this is the only such 
academic post in the entire 
Canadian foreign service.” King 
teaches Chinese language and 
literature and specializes in 
contemporary Chinese fiction 
and the literature of the Cultural 
Revolution. His studies of 
Chinese literature have been 
published in a number of schol¬ 
arly journals, and his book 
Snake's-pillow and Other 
Jiangnan Stories, translations of 
work by the contemporary 
Chinese author Zhu Lin, will be 
published by the University of 
Hawaii Press. 

King’s fascination with China 
reaches back some 25 years to 
his days as an undergraduate at 
Cambridge University. 

“In the late 60s, there was a 
high level of interest in China. 
The Cultural Revolution was in 


London Life gift 
supports School of Business 


embassy in Beijing 


full swing, and it was portrayed 
in the West as a great egalitarian 
social movement. China seemed 
a little bizarre and very exciting. 
While my ideas about the 
Cultural Revolution have 
changed, my obsession with 
China has not,” King explains. 

After earning his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from 
Cambridge, King spent 1975-76 
studying in China, returning to 
complete his PhD at the Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia. He 
taught at York University before 
coming to UVic in 1986. 

“The next two years will be a 
good time to be in China,” says 
King. “It’s a pivotal time for 
Chinese society, which is 
changing very rapidly and 
pulling the state along with it. 
The last of the first generation of 
Chinese leaders—men now in 
their 80s—will soon be gone and 
replaced by a new generation. 


What direction will they take? 
We’re also in the run-up to the 
1997 return of Hong Kong to 
Chinese administration. How 
will that proceed and affect 
China’s domestic and interna¬ 
tional relations?” 

Also looking forward to living 
in China are King’s wife, Sandra 
Schatzky, Executive Assistant for 
the Centre for Asia-Pacific 
Initiatives, who has also been 
granted a leave, and their two 
children. 

“This is a great new chal¬ 
lenge,” says King, “and one that 
we’re quite looking forward to. 
I’m grateful to the University 
and especially to the Department 
of Pacific and Asian Studies, 
which has been extremely 
supportive and has allowed me to 
go at a time that is not particu¬ 
larly convenient for the Depart¬ 
ment.” 


Chamber Singers 
delight Asian audiences 


The commitment of a promoter 
of UVic’s School of Business has 
resulted in a $25,000 gift to the 
School through The UVic 
Challenge Campaign. Elie Hofer, 
Regional Manager for London 
Life, is now a member of the 
School’s Board of Advisors, but 
he began supporting the School 
long before it was established in 
1991. 

Hofer visited UVic each year 
to recruit students as sales people 
and invariably ended up in 
discussions with students and 


faculty members in the econom¬ 
ics department. 

“I just always felt that UVic 
needed a business school,” says 
Hofer. “The University offered 
economics degrees but anyone 
wanting a commerce degree had 
to go to UBC.” 

The School was established 
around the same time that Hofer 
learned that his company’s 
donations policy included 
universities. He immediately 
went to work to convince 
London Life that UVic was 
worthy of consideration. 


“I contacted our donations 
committee and started lobbying,” 
he recalls. “It took a year and a 
half of work to finally get the gift 
approved.” 

The gift, to be given in five 
increments of $5,000, has been 
designated for the School of 
Business’s electronics library, 
and Hofer is already planning 
further support of the School. A 
member of its scholarship 
committee, Hofer wants to raise 
$300,000 towards endowed 
scholarships for business stu¬ 
dents. 


What’s Blooming at UVic 

Rhododendrons have now past their peak bloom time; however many varieties of plants in the 
University Finnerty Gardens, located next to the Interfaith Chapel, continue to put on a splendid show 
of colour and fragrance. The long, warm days make an early morning or after-dinner stroll through the 
Gardens most pleasant and the scents seem more prevalent at these times. 

The pool vistas are quite pleasing now. One shows a reflection in the water of the white Chinese 
Iris with a background of the Calla Lily’s white trumpets and the huge leaves of Gunnera (giant 
rhubarb). 

The Magnolia sieboldii is beginning to bloom, showing white cup-shaped flowers with a crimson 
centre. Also, a very rare Magnolia pyramidata with its parchment-coloured blooms is now flowering. 
The ever-changing perennial garden is worth regular visits as plants will begin to bloom daily. 


Near the centre of the garden is a beautiful mass planting of yellow-orange candelabra-type 
primula. 



The bench and brightly-coloured rhododendron pictured are both memorials. Mrs. Betty 
Robertson is the name of the hybrid rhododendron presumed to have been crossed several times 
with different species of the plant. The bench , meanwhile , is one of six in U Vic's Finnerty 
Gardens that were purchased and placed as memorials to individuals. 



UVic President David Strong (far right) wears an official tour 
baseball shirt presented by the UVic Chamber Singers for his help 
in making the Orient concert tour possible. 


By Ken Faris 

The UVic Chamber Singers have returned from their most ambitious 
concert tour yet, singing to large audiences in 10 major centres in 
Asia over a three-week period. 

The 22-member choir was a big hit wherever it performed, says 
the group’s conductor, Dr. Bruce More (Music), who has organized 
and accompanied all of the Chamber Singers’ 20 concert tours. 

“The audiences ranged from 300 in Tokyo and Hong Kong to 
1,100 in the fabulous Beijing Concert Hall,” says More. “Their 
reactions were highly enthusiastic, and several times there were 
overwhelming demands for repeated encores.” 

More says it is difficult to pick one highlight of the tour, 
which departed Victoria on April 25. Perhaps it was a concert in 
Guangzhou, China, with the Chorus of the Guangzhou Philhar¬ 
monic. 

“On this evening, a monsoon rain storm hit the city and in the 
middle of one of the joint pieces, the power went out,” recalls More. 
“Nevertheless, the groups kept singing!” 

One of the most exciting concerts for More was in I.M. Pei’s 
unique Chapel at Tunghai University in Taiwan. “The aesthetically 
and acoustically superior setting, along with the most enthusiastic 
audience of all, was a fitting conclusion to an experience of a 
lifetime for Victoria’s choral ambassadors,” he says. 

In addition to their concerts, the singers were able to see many of 
China’s popular sights, including the Great Wall, the Ming Tombs 
and a cruise on the Huangpu River. 

“The meals were excellent, although after three weeks of full- 
course Chinese meals, it is safe to say that none of the singers will 
be ‘sending out for Chinese’ for a while!” says More. 

More says the UVic Chamber Singers are very grateful to the 
many members of the University community and the residents of 
Greater Victoria who were so generous in their assistance in support 
of the tour. 

“We were able to raise approximately one-third of an $85,000 
budget from individuals and groups, concert ticket sales and other 
fund-raising projects,” says More. 

The concert tour was also generously sponsored in Japan by the 
Victoria Language Institute and Waseda University, and in Taiwan 
by the Taipei-based Pacific Cultural Fund and Tunghai University. 
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Project raises awareness and tolerance for disabilities 


Kids learn through experience with community-based study 


By Lou Olivier 

In the comer of the room a 
young girl is visibly frustrated as 
she attempts to shuffle her 
walker across the room. Close to 
the door a child stumbles 
because he has no vision, while 
just outside a small group of kids 
struggle to move a wheelchair 
down some stairs. Some people 
stand by watching, others offer 
advice. 

As unsettling as this picture 
may seem, the lack of vision and 
inability to walk is a positive 
experience for those involved. 
Unlike individuals who are truly 
disabled, these children are able 
to gain back the full use of their 
bodies when they choose to do 
so. They are participants in an 
awareness workshop—an 
exercise concerned with promot¬ 
ing an understanding of what it is 
like to have a disability. 

However the workshop— 
part of a research project called 
Friend Making: Facilitating 
Social Integration Through a 
Supportive Environment at the 
Elementary School — focuses on 
more than just understanding 
disabilities. The primary objec¬ 
tive of the research, initiated and 
developed by Dr. Lily Dyson 
(Psychological Foundations), is 
to raise childrens’ awareness and 
tolerance of those with disabili¬ 
ties so special needs children can 
more easily integrate into regular 
classrooms. 

In addition, the project is 
designed specifically so the 
University can be involved in the 
community. 

“It is important that people 
know researchers are active in 
the community,” says Dyson. 
“This project is one example of 
how theUniversity works with 
the community in applying 
research to local needs.” 

The research itself is con¬ 
cerned not only with raising 
childrens’ awareness of disabili¬ 
ties, but in seeking ways for the 
children to apply that under¬ 
standing in the form of accept¬ 
ance and assistance. This is what 
Dyson hopes to achieve as she 
balances research with direct 
involvement in Victoria’s 
elementary school community. 

The project, which began last 


year and will continue through 
September of ’93, involves the 
participation of students from 
two elementary schools in the 
Victoria area. Children from 
Hillcrest and Strawberry Vale 
Schools are taking part in a series 
of workshops designed to 
increase awareness of special 
needs, while emphasizing overall 
similarities found among chil¬ 
dren. This is done through a 
combination of instruction, 


School as a group of grade 2 and 
3 students took part in a work¬ 
shop. From start to finish the 
students exhibited a keen 
awareness of what it meant to 
have special needs. To begin 
with, participants were asked if 
they knew what it meant to be 
physically disabled and if they 
personally knew anyone with 
physical disabilities. Immedi¬ 
ately hands shot up. Clearly this 
was not something they would 



Youngsters learn that you can”t always travel solo on wheels. 


discussion, and application, 
including role-plays where the 
children are placed in situations 
similar to those experienced by 
disabled individuals. 

“The idea is to encourage 
children to think about the types 
of barriers disabled people 
encounter on a daily basis,” says 
Dyson. “Once this is done we 
discuss ways in which we can 
make it easier for children with 
special needs to take part in 
everyday activities. So far we 
have been getting a lot of 
positive feedback from teachers 
who are involved.” 

The reasons for such feedback 
were evident recently at Hillcrest 


feel shy talking about. 

In the midst of the semi¬ 
circle, sitting in a wheelchair, 
was a classmate with cerebral 
palsey. There could be little 
doubt that his presence made the 
discussion topic very real for the 
kids in that room and one of 
significant importance. For 
although the children were told 
they were part of a research 
project, they also knew they were 


there because the topic was an 
extremely important one—an 
importance reinforced by their 
classmate’s involvement in the 
group. 

After going over different 
types of physical disabilities and 
realizing that most of them knew 
people with such problems, the 
students were ready to move on 
to what they felt was the fun 
stuff — trying out wheelchairs, 
crutches, and leg braces, walking 
while blindfolded, or writing 
while wearing a device that 
simulates a stiff or uncontrolled 
arm and a hand with missing 
fingers. 

Such things, they eventually 
realized, were the sources of 
major problems for people who 
must live with them. The fun of 
experimenting gave way to 
thought and concern as partici¬ 
pants discovered the frustration 
involved with handling disabili¬ 
ties and the limitations and 
barriers regularly encountered. 

The children were articulate 
in expressing how they felt and 
what could be done to make life 
easier for those with special 
needs. “I didn’t feel very good 
while I was doing it,” says one 
child. “I always needed help and 
had to co-operate with everyone. 
It made me feel sad.” Others 
supported this concern as they 
spoke of their frustration when 
always requiring assistance from 
others. 

Perhaps the most significant 
comments related to what the 
children felt they could do to 
make things better for people 
with disabilities. “Treat them the 
way you would want to be 
treated,” offers one participant. 
“When rules make it hard for 
them to play, you should change 
the rules so they can take part,” 
says another child. On this 
particular suggestion there was 
unanimity in the chorus of 
nodding heads. No one liked 
playing wheelchair basketball 
using the traditional rules. 
Adjustments were needed. 


At 3 p.m. the bells rang and 
the workshop ended. The kids 
were free to run across a field, 
ride a bike, or do any number of 
things that healthy children do on 
warm, sunny days. Will they 
think about disabled people as 
they do these things? Perhaps 
not. However, they did have a 
taste of what it is like to have 
special needs, and they did think 
about what they can do to make 
things better. It is a beginning. 

Dyson recently received a 
$25,000 grant from the Vancou¬ 
ver Foundation to extend the 
project through September of this 
year. The money will be used to 
employ research assistants and 
workshop facilitators as well as 
to develop a video to be used as a 
teaching aid. Initial funding was 
supplied by the Scottish Rights 
Charitable Foundation of Canada 
as well as UVic. 

The elementary school 
children who took part in the 
recent workshop may never 
know what it is truly like to be 
permanently confined to a 
wheelchair. Yet somehow they 
are an example of how society is 



mm 

A blindfold helps students 
understand what it’s like to be 
blind. 

slowly changing in the way it 
views and treats people with 
special needs. These children 
showed that they are aware and 
concerned, and if Lily Dyson 
gets her wishes, they will set the 
pace for a future where under¬ 
standing and tolerance are used 
to assist, and not ignore, those 
with special needs. 


RlNQEfS 


Lorna Crozier (Creative Writing) con¬ 
tinues to win awards for her latest book 
of poetry, Inventing the Hawk. The Ca¬ 
nadian Author’s Association will present 
Crozier with the poetry prize at their 
annual awards banquet on June 20. 
The author, who last year won the pres¬ 
tigious Governor General’s Award for 
Inventing the Hawk , has also just won 
the League of Canadian Poets’ $1,000 
Pat Lowther Memorial Award for the 
best book of poetry written by a woman. 
• 

Electrical and Computer Engineering 
PhD candidate Mario Righi is one of 
three recipients of a 1993 Microwave 
Theory and Techniques Society (MTT- 
S) $5,000 Graduate Fellowship. Richi’s 
research involves modelling and simu¬ 
lating electro-magnetic fields. The MTT- 
S is part of the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers. Richi was com¬ 
peting with graduate students from 
around the world for the fellowships. 


U Vic’s Institute for Integrated Energy 
Systems (lESVic) and the Cryofuel 
Systems Group are under one roof 
following a move two weeks ago from 
the Engineering Office Wing and the 
Petch Building into LHut. The move 
included a space swap in which several 
Engineering graduate students, who 
had been using L Hut, were given new 
work spaces in the Petch Building. 

• 

UVic was one of three winners in the 
Canadian Microelectronics Corpora¬ 
tion’s 1993 equipment loan competi¬ 
tion. The Department of Computer Sci¬ 
ence and the Department of Electrical 
and Computer Engineering will share 
the use of a Hewlett Packard 9000 
workstation for the next three years. 
The equipment, used for microelec¬ 
tronic space research and VLSI design, 
is valued at $69,248. The application to 
the competition was made by Dr. 
Micaela Serra (Computer Science), 
Director of the VLSI Research Centre. 



A new trophy to celebrate an old rivalry was presented to UVic April 30 by collectors Bruce and 
Dorothy Brown. The Brown Cup , a gilded silver cup on a mahogany base , is the prize for the winners 
of the annual Challenge Race between UVic’s and UBC’s men’s and women’s rowing teams. Accept¬ 
ing the cup were Julie Jesperson, the captain of the women’s varsity eight and Duncan Ruth , the 
captain of the men’s varsity eight. The rowers managed to keep the Brown Cup on campus. Both UVic 
teams won their races held on Vancouver’s Coal Harbour on May 1. 


Patty Pitts photo 
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Calendar. - 

All events are free unless otherwise indicated. Submission deadline for the next issue is July 16 

A Athletics E Exhibitions F Films L Lectures M Music R Recreation 
T Theatre W Workshops & Conferences O Other 


Continuing 

E The World of the Treeplanter 
(photographs). To July 12. 
McPherson Library Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 


F 7:10 & 9:20 p.m. The Lover (FR, 
1992) Jean-Jacques Annaud. 
Subtitles. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Tuesday, June 29 


Friday, July 2 

F 7:10 & 9:20 p.m. This Boy’s Life 
(USA, 1993) Michael Caton-Jones. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 


Monday, July 5 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Unforgiven 
(USA, 1992) Clint Eastwood. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 


F 9:00 p.m. Restaurant of Many 
Orders. Japanimation Program 4. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Friday, July 9 


O 12:30 p.m. Muslim Prayers. Every 
Friday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 721- 
8338. 

O 4:00 p.m. Islamic Teaching 
Series. Last Sunday of every 
month. Interfaith Chapel. Info 721- 
8338. 

O 5:00 p.m. By Bread Alone. Meal 
included. Every Monday. Interfaith 
Chapel. Info 721-8338. 

Friday, June 25 

L 2:00 p.m. 2 to 1 Embeddings of 
Grids into Hypercubes. Dennis 
Manke, M.Sc. Candidate. Engi¬ 
neering Office Wing 230. Info 721- 
7970 (Graduate Studies). 

L 3:00 p.m. Micro-Surgical Robotics. 
Dr. Ian Hunter, McGHI University. 
Lansdowne Lecture. HSD A240. 
Info 721-8895 (Mechanical 
Engineering). 

F 6:50 & 9:45 p.m. Indochine (FR, 
1992) Regis Wargnier. Subtitles. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Quartet Fest West. 
Lafayette String Quartet. Works by 
Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn. 

$ 10-$ 15 at School of Music. Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. Info 721- 
7903 (Music). 

Saturday, June 26 

F 6:50 & 9:45 p.m. Indochine (FR, 
1992) Regis Wargnier. Subtitles. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, June 27 

E TRAVELS: The John and 
Katharine Maltwood Collection. To 
July 18. Maltwood Museum & 
Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

F 7:00 & 9:00 p.m. Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit? (USA, 1988) Robert 
Zemeckis. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, June 28 

L 11:00 a.m. Micro-Motion Robotics: 
Problems in Actuation, Imaging, 
Control and Fabrication. Dr. Ian 
Hunter, McGill University. 
Lansdowne Lecture. EOW 430. 

Info 721-8895 (Mechanical 
Engineering). 


W 1:00 p.m. Financial Planning 
Seminar. Phone to reserve seating. 
HSD A240. Info 380-2626. 

L 1 :30 p.m. Lecture by Stephen 
Hawking via live satellite link. 
Reserve seating only. Clearihue 
A051. Info 721-6361. 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. To Sleep With 
Anger ( USA, 1990) Charles 
Burnett. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Quartet Fest West. 
Penderecki String Quartet. Works 
by Schubert, Beethoven, and a 
west coast premiere of the John 
Estacio Octet. $10-$15 at School 
of Music. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903 (Music). 

Wednesday, June 30 

L 10:00 a.m. Narrative Inquiry: The 
Songs and Silences of Adolescent 
Alienation. Denise Hughes, M.A. 
Candidate. MacLaurin A439. Info 
721-7970 (Graduate Studies). 

F 7:15 p.m. Japanese Animation 
1910-1939 & The Films of Yoji 
Kuri. Japanese Animation Program 
1. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Quartet Fest West 
participants concert. $5 at School 
of Music. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903 (Music). 

F 9:30 p.m. Stone Games: 
Kawamoto, Koide, Nakajima, 
Furukawa and Suzuki. Japanese 
Animation Program 2. $3.75-$5.75 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

Thursday, July 1 

F 7:15 p.m. Japanese Animation 
1910-1939 & The Films of Yoji 
Kuri. Japanese Animation Program 
1. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Quartet Fest West 
seminar participants. $5 at School 
of Music. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903 (Music). 

F 9:30 p.m. Stone Games: 
Kawamoto, Koide, Nakajima, 
Furukawa and Suzuki. Japanese 
Animation Program 2. $3.75-$5.75 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 


Gazette... Cont’d from 
Page 5 

Faculty of Engineering 
Qiang Wang, Electrical and 
Computer Engineering; 

Joanne L. Wegner, Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Faculty of Fine Arts 

Lanny R. Pollet, Department of 

Music; 

Allan Stichbury, Department of 
Theatre. 

That the following members of 


faculty be promoted to the rank 
of Professor, effective July 1, 
1993: 

Faculty of Arts and Science 
(Social Science) 

Nancy J. Turner, Department of 
Environmental Studies (also 
recommended for promotion to 
Associate Professor); 

Philip Dearden, Department of 
Geography; 

Stephen C. Lonergan, Depart¬ 
ment of Geography; 


M 8:00 p.m. Quartet Fest West. 
Lafayette String Quartet & 
Penderecki String Quartet. Works 
Brahms’ Bb Sextet, the 
Mendelssohn Octet, and the world 
premiere of a Fanfare for String 
Octet. $15-$20 at School of Music. 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Info 
721-7903 (Music). 


Tuesday, July 6 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Zebrahead 
(USA, 1992) Anthony Drazan. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 



Director of Photography Harold Rosen oversees the lighting in the 
1932film Red Dust, just one of 125 films featured in Visions of 
Light: The Art of Cinematography playing at Cinecenta July 16 to 
22. This documentation of the evolution of motion-picture photog¬ 
raphy recalls cinematography from 1915 to current releases. The 
run at Cinecenta is an exclusive Victoria engagement. 


Saturday, July 3 

F 7:10 & 9:20 p.m. This Boy’s Life 
(USA, 1993) Michael Caton-Jones. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, July 4 

F 7:00 & 9:00 p.m. A Far Off Place 
(USA, 1993) Mikael Salomon. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 


Wednesday, July 7 

F 7:15 p.m. Renzo Kinoshita and 
Osamu Tezuka. Japanimation 
Program 3. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

F 9:00 p.m. Restaurant of Many 
Orders. Japanimation Program 4. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, July 8 


F 7:15 p.m. Renzo Kinoshita and 
Osamu Tezuka. Japanimation 

William K. Carroll, Department Program 3. $3.75-$5.75 at door, 
of Sociology. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. The Crying 
Game (GB, 1992) Neil Jordan. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, July 10 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. The Crying 
Game (GB, 1992) Neil Jordan. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, July 11 

F 7:00 & 9:00 p.m. Homeward 
Bound (USA, 1993) Duwayne 
Dunham. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, July 12 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. La Sarrasine 
(CAN, 1991) Paul Tana. Subtitles. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Tuesday, July 13 

E Work by Geoff Hodder. To August 
3. McPherson Library Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. Paris Is Burning 
(USA, 1990) Jenny Livingston. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Victoria International 
Festival Concert. $13.50 - $21.50 
at McPherson or at door one hour 
before event. University Centre 
Auditorium. Info 721-6561. 

Wednesday, July 14 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Map of the 
Human Heart (GB/FR/CAN, 1992) 
Vincent Ward. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, July 15 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Map of the 
Human Heart (GB/FR/CAN, 1992) 
Vincent Ward. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Friday, July 16 

F 7:30 & 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 
USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, July 17 

F 7:30 & 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 
USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


Maltwood items on tour 


Faculty of Engineering 
William W. Wadge, Department 
of Computer Science. 

Faculty of Fine Arts 

Ian McDougall, Department of 

Music. 

Faculty of Law 

James L. Cassels; Hamar Foster; 
Robert G. Howell; Maureen A. 
Maloney. 


The Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery is lending several items 
to “The Earthly Paradise: Arts 
and Crafts of William Morris and 
His Circle in Canadian Collec¬ 
tions.” The show, organized by 
the Art Gallery of Ontario, is the 
most comprehensive survey of 
Morris’ work ever to be shown in 
North America. 


“The Earthly Paradise” opens 
at the Art Gallery of Ontario on 
June 25 and will then travel to 
the National Gallery of Canada 
in Ottawa, Mus6e du Quebec, 
Quebec City and the Winnipeg 
Art Gallery. The Maltwood’s 
pieces will be returned in 
October 1994, after the exhibi¬ 
tion ends in Winnipeg. 



































